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and silly Maria Gunning. When he painted the
ladies of quality at their routs and drums, masque-
rades, and hurly-burlies, he knew what he was
talking about, for this was the life he himself led,
when he was not at college. Even at Cambridge,
he was under the dazzling influence of his famous
and fashionable cousin, Henry Coventry, fellow of
the same college of Magdalen, author of the polite
Philemon to Hydaspes dialogues, and the latest person
who dressed well in the University. The em-
broidered coats of Henry Coventry, stiff with gold
lace, his " most prominent Roman nose " and air
of being much a gentleman, were not lost on the
younger member of the family, who seems to paint
him slyly in his portrait of Mr. Williams.

The great charm of Pompey the Little to con-
temporaries was, of course, the fact that it was
supposed to be a roman a clef. The Countess of
Bute hastened to send out a copy of it to her mother
in Italy, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu did not
hesitate to discover the likenesses of various dear
friends of hers. She found it impossible to go to bed
till she had finished it. She was charmed, and she
teUs Lady Bute, what the curious may now read
with great satisfaction, that it was " a real and
exact representation of life, as it is now acted in
London.'' What is odd is that Lady Mary identified,
with absolute complacency, the portrait of herself,
as Mrs. Qualmsick, that hysterical lady with whom
" it was not unusual for her to fancy herself a Glass
bottle, a Tea-pot, a Hay-rick, or a Field of Turnips/'
Instead of being angry, Lady Mary screamed with
laughter at the satire of her own whimsies, of how